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THE  DAY  LINCOLN  SPOKE  AT  GETTYSBURG 


NOVEMBER  19,  1863.  The  sun 
shone  brightly  across  the 
rolling  lands  of  southern  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  a  lovely 
day,  cool  and  clear  and  crisp. 

Only  four  months  before,  two 
great  armies,  representing  the  North 
and  the  South  in  America's  Civil 
War,  had  met  in  battle  on  these 
fields  near  the  little  town  of  Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania.  They  had  fought 
each  other  fiercely  for  three  days, 
July  1,  2  and  3.  When  the  fighting 
ended,  28,000  Southern  soldiers  were 
dead,  wounded  or  missing.  North- 
ern losses  were  23,000  men.  The 
Battle  of  Gettysburg  was  one  of  the 
greatest  battles  ever  fought  on  the 
North  American  continent,  and  one 
of  the  most  significant. 

Soon  after  the  battle  ended,  lead- 
ers of  the  Northern  states  whose 
troops  had  fought  in  the  battle,  de- 
cided to  establish  a  national  ceme- 
tery for  the  Gettysburg  dead.  So  on 
November  19,  1863,  more  that  15,- 
000  people,  including  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  came  to  Get- 
tysburg to  dedicate  the  new  Nation- 
al Soldiers'  Cemetery.  Many  of  the 
graves  were  fresh  and  the  land  still 
bore  the  ugly  scars  of  the  terrible 
struggle. 

The  major  oration  of  the  day  was 
given  by  Edward  Everett,  a  famous 


orator  and  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  day.  For  two 
hours  he  recalled  the  purpose  of  the 
battle  at  Gettysburg,  reviewed  the 
events  leading  to  the  war  then  rag- 
ing across  the  country,  and  looked 
forward  to  the  future  when  peace 
would  come  again  to  the  United 
States.  It  was  an  inspiring  presen- 
tation. The  crowd  agreed  that  Mr. 
Everett's  words  were  fitting  and 
proper  for  the  solemn  occasion. 

When  Mr.  Everett  completed  his 
eloquent,  two-hour  oration,  the  Bal- 
timore Glee  Club  serenaded  the  as- 
semblage with  an  ode  written  espe- 
cially for  the  occasion.  As  they  sang, 
the  President  slipped  on  his  steel- 
rimmed  glasses  and  read  again  the 
words  he  would  soon  be  asked  to 
speak.  A  photographer  began  set- 
ting up  his  cumbersome  equipment 
to  make  a  photographic  record  of 
the  event. 

As  the  Baltimore  Glee  Club  sat 
down,  Colonel  Ward  Hill  Lamon,  an 
old  friend. and  aide  of  the  Pres- 
ident, stood  and  said  simply:  "The 
President  of  the  United  States." 

Abraham  Lincoln,  holding  two 
sheets  of  paper,  began  to  speak.  His 
high  pitched  voice  carried  clearly 
into  the  depths  of  the  reverent  gath- 
ering. . . 

His  words  were  to  become  some  of 
the  most  famous  ever   spoken. 
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The  Battle 


FOR  MORE  THAN  TWO  YEARS,  the 
divided  nation  had  been  at  war. 
The  government  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America  (the  South)  had 
ordered  General  Robert  E.  Lee  to 
defend  the  capital  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, Richmond,  Virginia,  against 
the  Union  army  of  the  North.  For 
two  years,  Lee  and  his  army  had 
astounded  both  North  and  South — 
and  the  rest  of  the  world — with  their 
brilliant  defense  of  Richmond. 

In  the  battles  of  1861  and  1862, 
Lee  had  defeated  the  Union  army 
again  and  again.  In  the  spring  of 
1863,  however,  Virginia  could  no 
longer  supply  Lee's  army  with 
enough  food  and  forage.  Lee  de- 
cided, therefore,  on  an  invasion  of 
the  North.  There  were  other  con- 
siderations. Perhaps  an  invasion 
would  influence  the  war  weary  peo- 
ple of  the  Northern  states  to  accept 
a  negotiated  peace.  A  major  South- 
ern victory  on  Northern  soil  wTould 
also  speed  recognition  of  the  Con- 
federacy by  Britain  and  France. 
And  it  would  also  draw  Union  troops 
from  the  West  where  they  were 
pounding   a   Confederate   army   into 


Union  reinforcements  rush  to  meet 
Pickett's  charge  on  final  day  in  this 
detail  from  the  Gettysburg  cyclorama,  a 
360-degree,     nearly     life-size     painting. 


Gen.  Lee 


Gen.  Meade 


submission  at  Vicksburg"  on  the 
Mississippi  River. 

So  after  routing  the  Union  troops 
under  General  Joseph  Hooker  at  the 
Battle  of  Chancellorsville  in  early 
May,  Lee  turned  his  army  north- 
ward. Its  destination :  Pennsylva- 
nia. Its  objective :  the  capture  of 
Harrisburg,  capital  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  meantime,  President  Lin- 
coln had  removed  Hooker  from  com- 
mand of  the  Union  army  and  placed 
General  George  Gordon  Meade  in 
charge.  He  now  ordered  Meade  to 
go  after  Lee's  army. 

General  Meade,  learning  that  Lee 
was  moving  toward  Pennsylvania 
behind  the  Appalachian  Mountains, 
began  moving  the  Union  army  in  the 
same  direction.  Neither  Lee  nor 
Meade  knew  the  other's  whereabouts 


until  their  armies  suddenly  smashed 
together  at  Gettysburg. 

Advance  units  of  both  armies  met 
on  the  morning  of  July  1,  1863.  By 
sundown,  the  Confederates  had 
pushed  the  Union  troops  back  to  a 
position  south  of  the  town  and  onto 
a  strip  of  high  land  known  as  Ceme- 
tery Ridge.  The  Tiext  day  Lee  or- 
dered an  attack  on  the  Union  left 
which  was  nearly  successful.  But 
the  Union  line  remained  unbroken. 

The  third  day,  Lee  tried  to  break 
the  Union  army  again,  this  time 
with  a  frontal  assault  on  the  Union 
center.  The  attack  was  to  begin 
early  in  the  morning.  But  it  was 
nearly  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
before  Pickett's  Virginia  brigade  of 
15,000  men  began  a  charge  which 
was  to  become  famous. 

They  reached  the  Union  line  and 
broke  through  until  Meade  brought 
in  reinforcements  and  finally  forced 
the  Confederate  troops  to  retreat. 
Of  the  15,000  men  who  began  the 
charge,  only  half  returned  to  their 
lines.  The  Battle  of  Gettysburg  was 
over  and  Lee  had  lost. 

The  war  was  to  continue  for  two 
more  years,  but  Lee's  hopes  for  a 
negotiated  peace  were  doomed  at 
Gettysburg.  On  July  4,  the  day 
after  Pickett's  charge,  the  city  of 
Vicksburg  surrendered  to  General 
U.S.  Grant.  These  two  Northern 
victories,  only  a  day  apart,  sealed 
the  fate  of  the  Confederacy,  assured 
eventual  success  for  the  Union 
cause,  and  finally  brought  an  end  to 
slavery  in  the  United  States. 


This  famous  photograph  was  taken  soon 
after  battle  ended.  The  North's  losses 
were  23,000  killed/  wounded  and  missing, 
and   the    Confederates  lost    28,000  men. 
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A  Few  Appropriate  Remarks 
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Lee's  defeated  army  limped  south 
and  crossed  the  Potomac  River 
into  Virginia.  The  war  moved  away 
from  Gettysburg  but  the  people  of 
the  little  toWn  were  left  with  the  sad 
task  of  burying  the  dead.  Governor 
Curtin  of  Pennsylvania  set  aside  17 
acres  of  the  battlefield  as  a  cemetery 
(located  on  Cemetery  Ridge,  the 
Union  line  during  the  battle)  and  a 
commission  prepared  for  a  dedica- 
tion ceremony. 

Edward  Everett  agreed  to  deliver 
the  major  oration  but  asked  for  ad- 


ditional time  to  prepare  his  address; 
the  date  was  changed  from  October 
23  to  November  19.  When  the  date 
was  finally  settled  upon,  a  printed 
invitation,  the  same  as  sent  to  hun- 
dreds of  congressmen,  governors, 
cabinet  members,  generals  and  state 
representatives,  wras  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Lincoln's  acceptance  of  the  invita- 
tion raised  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
the  dedication  commission.  Should 
the  President  be  asked  to  speak? 
"The  question  was  raised  as  to  his 


Lincoln   did   some  work   on  the   Address   during   train  ride  to   Gettysburg. 
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ability  to  speak  upon  such  a  grave 
and  solemn  occasion,"  one  of  the 
commissioners  recorded.  On  Novem- 
ber 2,  only  17  days  before  the  dedi- 
cation, a  letter  was  sent  to  Lincoln : 
"It  is  the  desire  that  after  the  ora- 
tion, you,  as  Chief  Executive  of  the 
nation,  formally  set  apart  these 
grounds  to  their  sacred  use  by  a  few 
appropriate   remarks." 

It  is  unknown  when  Lincoln  ac- 
tually began  work  on  his  "few  ap- 
propriate remarks."  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  had  precious  little  time 
for  speech  writing  and  he  told  a 
friend  that  his  speech  would  be 
"short,  short,  short."  John  Nicolay, 
one  of  Lincoln's  secretaries,  observed 
that  the  President  "probably  fol- 
lowed his  usual  habit  in  such  mat- 
ters, using  great  deliberation  in 
arranging  his  thoughts,  and  mould- 
ing his  phrases  mentally,  waiting 
to  reduce  them  to  writing  until  they 
had    taken    satisfactory   form." 

Lincoln  had  been  thinking  about 
the  nation's  birth  for  many  months. 
In  July,  he  delivered  a  speech  that 
might  be  called  "the  preliminary 
Gettysburg  address."  At  the  end 
of  those  remarks  he  said  that  the 
story  of  the  nation's  origin  was  "a 
glorious  theme,  and  the  occasion  for 
a  speech,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
make  one  worthy  of  the   occasion." 

The  dedication  of  the  National 
Soldiers'  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg 
was  the  occasion  he  had  been  wait- 
ing for,  and  in  early  November  he 
began  work  on  drafts  of  his  re- 
marks.    At  noon   on  November   18, 


Final  work  on  the  Address  was  done 
in  home  of  David  Wills  at  Gettys- 
burg   the  evening   before   ceremony. 

when  he  boarded  the  special  train 
that  would  take  him  to  Gettysburg, 
the  speech  was  still  not  completed. 
He  told  his  friend,  Colonel  Lamon, 
that  it  was  not  at  all  satisfactory  to 
him,  that  he  was  afraid  he  would 
not  do  himself  credit  nor  come  up  to 
public  expectation.  He  had  been 
too  busy  with  the  enormous  prob- 
lems of  the  war  to  give  it  as  much 
time  as  he  would  have  liked. 

At  sunset  on  the  18th, the  Presi- 


dent's  train  arrived  in  Gettysburg 
whose  normal  population  of  some 
1,500  people  was  now  swollen  to  more 
than  15,000  for  the  dedication  ceremo- 
nies. A  round  of  social  functions  be- 
gan. Lincoln  talked  with  Mr.  Eve- 
rett, whom  he  respected  and  liked 
(a  mutual  feeling),  and  with  other 
dignitaries  gathered  in  the  historic 
town.  About  nine  o'clock  he  excused 
himself  and'went  to  his  room  in  the 
home  of  David  Wills,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners. There  he  sat  at  a  small 
table  for  several  hours  and  worked 
on  his  speech.  It  is  believed  that 
most  of  the  second  page  of  the  ad- 
dress was  re-written  at  this  time. 
About  midnight,  after  a  short  visit 
with  Secretary  of  State  William  H. 
Seward  who  accompanied  the  Pres- 
ident to  Gettysburg,  Lincoln  went 
to   sleep. 

The  parade  of  military  bands, 
dignitaries  and  troops  formed  at  ten 
the  next  morning,  and  the  President, 
wearing  a  black  suit,  a  tall  silk  hat 
and  white  gloves,  mounted  a  horse 
for  the  procession  to  the  cemetery 
south  of  the  town  of  Gettysburg. 
In  his  coat  pocket,  Abraham  Lincoln 
carried  two  small  sheets  of  paper — 
his  "few  appropriate  remarks." 


Before  photographer  could  make  picture 
Lincoln  had  completed  Address  and  had 
sat  down.  Some  historians  believe  Lin- 
coln is   the  figure  shown  in   the  circle. 


"The  Masterpiece" 


LINCOLN  SPOKE  for  about  two 
minutes  and  was  seated  again 
before  the  photographer  was  ready 
to  take  a  picture.  The  President's 
address  was  received  with  polite  ap- 
plause. Only  a  few  people  and  fewer 
newspapers  recognized  it  at  the  time 
for  what  it  was — a  masterpiece  of 
English  prose. 

"The  Gettysburg  Address  is  a 
marvellous  piece  of  English  compo- 
sition," the  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  wrote  later.  'The 
more  closely  the  Address  is  analyzed, 
the  more  one  must  confess  astonish- 
ment at  its  choice  of  words,  the  pre- 
cision of  its  thought,  its  simplicity, 
directness,    and    effectiveness. 

"I  escape  the  task  of  deciding 
which  is  the  masterpiece  of  modern 
English  eloquence  by  awarding  the 
prize  to  an  American/' 

A  formal  statement  by  the  Pres- 
ident beginning,  "I,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, President  of  the  United  States, 
do  hereby  dedicate,  etc."  would  have 
been  appropriate  and  adequate.  But 
it  was  typical  of  Lincoln  that  he 
would  make  something  very  special 
out  of  a  commonplace  task.  With- 
out comment  on  what  had  been  said 
before,  without  apology  for  lack  of 
time  and  brevity,  in  simple  and  sym- 
pathetic  words,    he   consecrated  the 


On  November  8,  IS 63,  eleven  days 
before  the  Gettysburg  dedication, 
this  picture  urns   taken    of   Lincoln. 

burial  grounds  as  "a  final  resting 
place  for  those  who  here  gave  their 
lives   that   that   nation  might   live." 

There  are  five  different  versions 
of  the  Address,  all  written  or  spoken 
by  Lincoln  and  there  may  have  been 
others  equally  authentic.  They  fall 
into  four  groups:  (1)  preliminary 
drafts;  (2)  spoken  words;  (3)  re- 
visions; and  (4)  presentation  copies 
for  those  who  requested  them. 

The  most  dependable  record  of 
what  Lincoln  actually  said  seems  to 
have  been  made  by  a  member  of  the 
commission  who  was  instructed  to 
take  down  in  shorthand  the  exact 
words  of  the  President  for  publica- 
tion in  the  commission's  official  re- 
port. After  the  dedication,  Lincoln 
made  copies  for  several  people  who 
requested   them.      One    of  the   reci- 


pients  was  Edward  Everett,  who  had 
written  to  Lincoln :  "I  should  be 
glad  if  1  could  flatter  myself  that  I 
came  as  near  the  central  idea  of  the 
occasion  in  two  hours  as  you  did  in 
two  minutes." 

The  historian  George  Bancroft 
also  requested  copies  of  the  Address 
from  President  Lincoln  (he  received 
two,  one  of  which  was  auctioned  for 
charity)  and  it  is  one  of  these  copies, 
generally  known  as  the  Fifth  Draft, 
that  is  reproduced  in  Lincoln's  hand- 
writing on  the  following  pages.  It 
is  also  known  as  "the  standard  ver- 


sion" and  represents  Lincoln's  final 
judgment.  In  1949  it  was  sold  at 
auction  for  $54,000. 

While  this  draft  is  not  exactly  the 
same  as  the  so-called  "spoken  ver- 
sion" recorded  by  the  commission, 
it  does  represent  the  Address  as 
Lincoln  wished  it  to  be  remembered. 
"In  our  respective  parts,"  Lincoln 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  Everett,  "you 
could  not  have  been  excused  to  make 
a  short  address,  nor  I  a  long  one. 
I  am  pleased  to  know  that,  in  your 
judgment,  the  little  I  did  say  was 
not  entirely  a  failure." 


Peace   memorial  at    Gettysburg    symbolizes    North-South    good   will    today. 
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This  monument  in  Gettysburg  National 
Cemetery  marks  spot  where  Abraham 
Lincoln  delivered  Gettysburg  Address. 


